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THE DETROIT INDUSTRIAL MISSION 


__. “Look, this is a cut-throat busi- 


ness! Only way to make a profit is to 


get ahead of competition and stay 
there. Cut costs, get tough, sure it’s 
hard on our people—but it’s the only 


“Way to get sales—and that’s what puts 
_ meat on the table at home. Don’t talk 


to me about brotherly love!’’ 

Can a man be Christian and be 
competitive too? ‘Well, yes, I think 
a lot about Christianity. After all, 
I’m on the vestry and of course we go 
to church on Sunday. But week-days 
when I’m at work—I’m a draftsman— 
well, I don’t see any connection. 
What’s Christianity got to do with a 


_ drafting board? I don’t have much con- 


tact with people either. Just tell me 


_what I can do in a job like that.’’ 


Is a man Christian only on week- 
ends and Sunday? ‘‘Many of the men 


_in my congregation are out on strike 


now. It’s some kind of jurisdictional 
dispute. I’ve tried to learn the de- 
tails, but it’s so involved. What can 


mk say to these men and their families 


from the pulpit? Should I say any- 
thing? Many of these people are 
suffering and I don’t know what to do 
about it.”’ 

What should a minister do about a 
Situation like this? A ‘‘new society” 
of large scale industrial organi- 


_ zations, dominated by science and 
technology, has grown up in America 


————— 
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in the short course of the last twenty 
years that- was as unknown to our 
fathers as the jet airplane and the 
atomic bomb. The science-technology- 
industrial principles (and presuppo- 
Sitions) permeate the whole of our 
life and work in this new society. It 
is profoundly ‘‘new’’ to the degree 
that we have neither adequate lan- 
guage nor thought forms to describe 


By Hugh C. White, Jr. 
it. nies . 
Peter “Drucker, 
industrial consultant says: ‘‘At some 
unmarked point during the last twenty 
years we imperceptibly moved out of 
the modem age and into a new, as 
yet nameless, era... The old view 
of the world, the old tasks and the 
old center, calling themselves ‘mod- 
em’ and ‘up to date’ only a few years 
ago, just make no sense any more. 
They still provide our rhetoric, 
whether of politics or of science, at 
home or in foreign affairs. But the 
slogans and battle cries ofall parties, 
be they political, philosophical, aes- 
thetic, or scientific, no longer serve 
to unite for action — though they still 
can divide in heat and emotion. Our 
actions are still measured against 
the stern demands of the ‘today’, the 
‘post-modern world’; and yet we have 
no theories, no concepts, no slogans— 
no real knowledge — about the new 
reality.’ 
~ Itvis against this bold fact of our 
mid-twentieth century life that lay- 
men find themselves asking ultimate 
questions in the offices, plants, and 
laboratories, and the preachers find 
themselves speechless in pulpits. 
we ey 
The Reverend Hugh C. White, Jr. 
is executive director of the (Protes- 
tant Episcopal) Detroit Industrial 
Mission. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, and served 
for seven years as rector of St. Luke’s 
Church in Ypsilanti and for three 
years on the staff of Parishfield, 
another Detroit experimental church- 


and-community project. He is a mem- . 


ber of the Religion and Labor Council 
of America. 


There 


ismighty good~ reason for 


a aanean ies i questions such as — ‘‘Can a man 


be a Christian and be competitive | 
too? Is a man a Christian only on~ 
weekends and Sunday? What should 
a minister do about a situation like 
this?’’ You will immediately note that 
these questions, asked out of real- 
life situations, are expressed in the 
thought forms of ‘‘the old view of 
the world.’’ Therefore, we can only 
begin to understand the demands made 
upon the Church when we understand 
the nature of our new society. 


Purpose of Mission 

Canon Wickham, fourteen years an 
industrial missioner in Sheffield, 
England, says, ‘‘The churches cannot 
discover their real predicament or 
the meaning of relevant mission, 
relevant encounter and engagement 
until they understand more skillfully 
the nature of the new society, and 
the factors within it that have weak- 
ened the churches, and must from now 
on be reckoned as _ normative 
characteristics.’’ 

The Detroit Industrial Mission was 
begun three and one-half years ago 
(July 1956) to SES over the meaning 

of ‘‘industrial mission’’ through the 
full-time responsible engagement of 
men and women working in what 
many people call, ‘‘dynamic indus- 
trial Detroit.’’ After three and one- 
half years the tenuous experimental 
Stage of the Mission’s development 
is past. The staff and board of direc- 
tors are now convinced that this in- 
dustrial mission is a necessary and 
valid piece of work for the Churches 
to support on an on-going permanent. 
basis. 

(Cont’d on Page 4) 
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LOVE AND EQUALITY 


February is now well established 
as the month when we tum our at- 
tention to brotherhood. Probably the 
birthday of ‘‘the Great Emancipator’’ 
in the month had much to do with its 
selection. But while efhphasis on race 
relations is heavy, the work of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews emphasizes religious brother 
hood this month as well. In the heat 
of what seems to us an unwarranted 
national discussion of Senator Ken- 
nedy’s Catholic faith, and with the 
problem of Negro voter registration 
large on the horizon, we need the 
reminders of the month, for both inter 
faith and interracial brotherhood. In 
the Religion and Labor Council of 
America both have long been primary. 

It is interesting that the Race 
Relations Sunday Message of the 
National Council of Churches and the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis’ ‘‘Message for Race Relations 
Sabbath’’ both take the same point of 
reference. The caption of the first is 
some words from I John, ‘‘... love... 
in deed and in truth,’’ and the theme, 
“‘Love must express itself in practi- 
cal situations.’’ Title of the Jewish 
statement is ‘‘Love and Equality Are 
One.’ 

Both are well written, but the 
Jewish message is a particularly 
finely woven literary effort. Both 
stress equal housing opportunity 
especially, and both find the church 
and synagogue not blameless in the 
failure to secure the brotherhood we 
profess. ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
The answer is ‘‘yes.’’ 


THE UPHAUS CASE 


Those who have known the Re- 
ligion and Labor Council of America 
for a long time still recall the painful 
days when, as the National Religion 
and Labor Foundation, the organiza- 
tion almost foundered in 1951, when 
its executive board reluctantly sev- 
ered relations with Dr. Willard 
Uphaus, who had been its executive 
director for most of its two decades. 

Dr. Uphaus, now 69, has been 
involved since the fall of 1953 in a 
civil rights case which has attracted 
wide attention. As director of World 
Fellowship, Inc., he refused to pro- 
vide the New Hampshire Attomey 
General with a list of guests attending 
the World Fellowship Center summer 
camp at Albany, N. H., and in Jan- 
uary, 1956 was cited for contempt by 
the Superior Court at Concord, N.H. 
After lengthy legal battles, the 
United States Supreme Court late last 
year finally handed down a 5-4 ruling 
upholding New Hampshire, and on 
December 14 Dr. Uphaus was sen- 
tenced to a one-year term in prison, 
or “‘until purged of contempt.’’ The 
original sentence had no such time 
limit, and could have meant a life 
term so long as Dr. Uphaus refused 
to comply on grounds of conscience. 
Attorney Hugh Bownes of Laconia, 
N. H. is appealing to the state 
Supreme Court, however, with refer 
ence to new legislation passed since 
the original hearing. New Hampshire 
was one of the states which set up 
“little McCarthy”’ subversive activity 
controls a few years ago, and it was 


in that atmosphere that the case 
originally came up. 
Dr. Uphaus, who at one time 


taught in Yale Divinity School, has 
consistently denied being a Com- 
munist or that the World Fellowship 
Center ever had any thought of ‘‘sub- 
version or an effort to overthrow the 
government of New Hampshire or of 
the United States.’’ He considers 
himself a ‘‘Christian pacifist’? above 
all else, and it was his devotion to 
the cause of peace that took him to 
the Warsaw World Peace Congress of 
1950, leading to the rift with the 
RLF. He has long held a license as 
a ‘‘local preacher’ in the Methodist 
church, which Mrs. Uphaus served as 
a missionary in China before their 
martiage. Much of the January issue 
of the New England Methodist Mag- 


azine, Zion’s Herald, is devoted to 


pictures, an editorial, and articles 
about the case, including Dr. Uphaus’ 
own account, ‘‘Why I Said ‘No’ Again’”’. 

In spite of its past differences 
with its former director, the Religion 
and Labor Council’s executive board 
at its January 19 meeting in New York 
voted unanimously to draft a state- 
ment, to be sent to the Governor and 
Attomey General of New Hampshire, 
affirming its unqualified support of 
Dr. Uphaus on the civil rights issue 
and seeking his release. The state- 
ment, being prepared by a subcom- 
mittee, was not yet available at press 
time. The issue, of course, is the 
right of government to demand, with 
no more evidence of subversion 
than has ever been adduced in the 
case, the names of those whom Dr. 
Uphaus calls ‘innocent people who 
met at World Fellowship Center for 
restful vacations and conferences on 
democracy, race relations and peace.’’ 
To comply, he says, would be ‘to 
inform on others in such a way as to 
bring embarrassment, public scom, 
abuse, and at times loss of. bread 
upon them and their families.’’ Many 
groups and individuals have ex- 
pressed support for this position, 
while the New York Times commented 
the day after the sentencing that the 
scene was one which ‘“‘must disturb 
every American who cares about 
Civil liberties.’’ In his Supreme Court 
dissent, Justice Brannan for the 
minority of four said that ‘“‘the in- 
vestigatory objective was the imper- 
missible one of exposure for ex- 
posure’s sake.’’ 

In support of his position, Dr. 
Uphaus at the time of sentencing 


The Creed of a Catholic Candidate 


{ In an article in the January 23 Ave 

_ Maria, John C. Cort, who spoke at the 
last Social Justice Award dinner, 
reviews the religious controversy 
Surrounding Al Smith’s presidential 
candidacy. Smith's ‘'ringing state- 
ment of faith” is well worth reading 
in today’s context. 


“I summarize my creed as an 
American Catholic. I believe in the 
worship of God according to the 
faith and practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church. I recognize no 
power in the institutions of my 
Church to interfere with the opera- 
tions of the Constitution of the 
United States or the enforcement 

- of the law of the land. I believe in 
absolute freedom of conscience for 
all men and equality of all churches, 
all sects, and in all beliefs before the 
law as a matter of right and not as 
a matter of favor. I believe in the 
absolute separation of church and 
state and in the strict enforcement 
of the provisions of the Constitution 
that ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.’ I believe that no tribunal 
of any church has any power to 
make any decree of any force in the 
law of the land, other than to estab- 
lish the status of its own communi- 
cants within its own church. I 
believe in the support of the public 
school as one of the cornerstones of 
American liberty. I believe in the 
right of every parent to choose 
whether his child shall be educated 
in the public school or in a religious 
school supported by those of his own 
faith. .. . And I believe in the com- 
mon brotherhood of man under the 
common fatherhood of God. 

“In this spirit I join with fellow 
Americans of all creeds in a fervent 
prayer that never again in this land 
will any public servant be challenged 
because of the faith in which he has 
tried to walk humbly with his God. 
Very truly yours, Alfred E. Smith.” 


made a clear and affirmative state- 


ment which indicates the spirit of his 
conscientious objection to the state’s 
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Five Basic Duties of Unionists 


By ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


Rights cannot be achieved by a 
union membership that ignores its 
duties, a membership that sits back, 
bored or smug, and challenges its of- 
ficialdom to pull economic and ethical 
rabbits out of the union hat. 

The union member, in my judgment, 
has five basic responsibilities: 


1. The responsibility to participate 
in union affairs. 

A certain recipe for corruption in 
the leadership is lethargy of the mem- 
bership. As Msgr. George G. Higgins 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference has pointed out, union mem- 
bers tend to get the sort of leadership 
they deserve—but since luck has been 
on their side, they have often gotten 
better leadership than they deserve. 


2. The responsibility to help set and 
enforce ethical standards. 

Individual members create a “pub- 
lic opinion” of their own in a union. 
Like politicians, the union leader is 
sensitive to his public. And he responds 
quickly to the straws in the wind. 

It is up to the member to let his 
leaders know that he expects—more 
than that, demands—that they will be 
honest servants of the organization 
and the membership. Too often, how- 
ever, he helps mould a climate that 
tolerates making a fast buck. 


3. The responsibility to respect civil 
rights, 

Let us be frank. Too many union 
members joined White Citizens Coun- 
cils in the South. Too many union 
members took part in the disgraceful 
anti-Negro riots at Trumbull Park in 
Chicago. Too many union members 
are not willing to accord to minorities 
the civil rights which they want for 
themselves. 


4. The responsibility to serve the 
public interest. 

What is good for America is good 
for its trade unions. The union mem- 
ber should recognize that his union is 
not an island unto itself, but that it 
must, in the American way, work to- 
gether with other sections of the com- 
munity to make our country a better 
place in which to live and to make the 
world a better place for all mankind. 


Loyalty to his union means that a 
member must: 

e@ Support wholeheartedly and in- 
telligently the union’s collective bar- 
gaining goals arrived at by democratic 
processes. 

e@ Willingly pay reasonable dues in 
order that the union can represent the 


member effectively at the collective 


bargaining table. 

e Vote in all elections and make 
the most of the other democratic proc- 
esses within his own organization. 


THE EFFECTS OF PREJUDICE AND 
DISCRIMINATION on the nation’s 
economy and its man-power re- 
sources will be studied by the 
American Jewish Committee in a 
long range series of investigations 
to be financed by a $250,000 grant 
from the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation. This is the first 
major study of the AJC’s new 
Institute of Human Relations. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
headed by RLCA board member 
Dean Marshall Scott, recently ob- 
served its 15th anniversary. 
During that time more than 300 
theological students have paftici- 
pated in its summer industrial 
work-study programs, and almost 
1,000 ministers have joined in the 
three-week industrial relations 
seminars, 55 of which have been 


held. 


The love of God and the love of 
man must be felt so fervently that 
it will lead us out of the wilderness 
of bigotry and reveal the vistas of 
the future when men’s ‘hearts will 
not only beat with the rhythms of 
social justice and liberty or pulsate 
with sympathy for a_ brother’s 
cause; when their lips will not] 
only proclaim a resounding affirma- 


demand. That statement, which de- 
serves thoughtful _ consideration, 
appears in this issue of Religion and 
Labor. Anyone wishing to write Dr. 
Uphaus may address him at Box 9, 
Boscawen, New Hampshire, where 
he is serving his term in the 
Merrimack County Jail. 


tion to the question: ‘‘Am | my 
brother’s keeper?”, but when they 
will move to translate their be- 
liefs into the relationships of the 

daily world’’. 
Message for Race Relations 
Sabbath, 1960 


5. The responsibility to be loyal to 
the union. 

The member has the unquestioned 
right to criticize the policies and per- 
sonalities of his union officers, but, in 
the language of the AFL-CIO code, 
this “does not include the right to un- 
dermine the union as an institution.” 


coe . 
DR. UPHAUS’ STATEMENT 


Dr. Uphaus waves as he leaves for prison. 


“The Bill of Rights is part of my 
life, and I wish to uphold it. I wish to 
uphold the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire, which guarantees the right of 
conscience. 

“Your honor, I do not feel that in 
this instance, what I regard as loyalty 
to God and the Bible, this abhorrence 
of bringing innocent people into pub- 
lic scorn and possibly the loss of liveli- 
hood, I say I do not regard all this as 
opposed to my own loyalty to my 
country, the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 


“T am strengthened in my stand by 
the minority of the U. S. Supreme 
Court which said it was impermissible 
to expose for exposure’s sake. 

“We said we were merely meeting 
there to discuss problems of economics 
and religion. My loyalty to God is not 
in contradiction ‘with my loyalty to 
this country or state. It is not defined 
in the orders of a court. It is stand- 
ing in history in the presence of moral 
law, and of our heritage. 

“And I hope to see the day, your 
honor, when laws that inquire into the 
thoughts of men and women and the 
rights of speech and press and as- 
sembly will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. I stand upon my conscience. 

“In addition, I must indicate to you 
that what I do is not something grow- 
ing out of what occurred yesterday, 
or at the first hearing of the attorney 
general. It grows out of 69 years of 
living, out of a grandfather who was 
a minister, out of a long, long life in 
the church. It is in this tradition that 
I stand today. 

“IT believe that it is mean and con- 
temptible to bring innocent people into 
public squalor and the possible loss of 
livelihood. Your honor, it is not my 
purpose today to be defiant or con- 
temptuous .. . but before God and be- 
fore my friends here, I can do nothing 
else than say ‘no.’ ” 
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Detroit. Industrial Mission 


(Cont'd from Page 1) 


Division of Work 

At present the day-to-day operation 
of the Mission is divided into three 
distinct areas of responsibility: 
first, is the ‘‘in-the-field’? work 
where we go directly to men and 
women on the job, in their offices 
and plants, trade associations and 
union halls, to build a continuous 


relationship with them without being 


intrusive or disruptive to their work. 

Second, the Mission is asso- 
ciated with four very different, and 
yet typical, parishes in the metro- 
politan Detroit area in which we work 
closely with the clergy and laity to 
renew parish life consistent with 
industrial mission. 

Third, an area we call ‘toward a 
mission strategy’? which covers a 
multitude of involvements with both 
secular and Church groups within the 
State of Michigan and throughout the 
country concemed for the renewal of 
the Churches. Now we will tum to a 
more detailed description of the three 
areas of the Mission’s work. 


In-The-Field 


The first division of our work, in- 
the-field, is the raison d’etre of the 


Mission’s operation. It is in this 


area of our work that we are hopefully 
and thoughtfully extending the 
“‘cutting~edge”’ of the Church’s basic 
concern for men and women in to- 
day’s work world. We are ‘‘going to 
where people are’”’ to learn through 
dialogue how the Christian faith 
stands with men in this preoccupying 
area of their daily life. Because the 
Mission is concemed for who they 
are and what they are doing, and to 
the degree that this is communicated 
in the contacts we have with men in- 
the-field, we hope to discover what 
the Church, the people of God, really 
is in our changing science-tech- 
nology-industrial world. This divi- 
sion of our work takes approximately 
forty per cent of the staff’s time and 
effort. 

At present we are in contact with 
individuals or groups in fifteen differ 
ent industrial areas in Detroit. In 
our contacts with men at work we 
attempt to keep a balance between 
salaried and wage people. 

The majority of our time is spent 
seeing men in their offices, in union 


halls, at lunch or dinner, in their 
homes, at trade and union meetings. 
Upon first contact with a man in his 
office or plant he is very suspicious, 
and naturally so. He expects us to 
enlist him for the Church in various 
ways-—the every member canvass, 
ushering and vestry. Very often to- 
ward the end of our first visit he 
will say, ‘‘What is it you really want? 
When he discovers that our real 
interest is in him and his job he is 
shecked. 

We are building a regular and 
continuous relationship with upwards 
to fifty or sixty men on a personal 
intimate basis in-the-field. We have 
contacts with between two and three 
hundred men in-the-field. We call 
by appointment on men once each 
month, possibly twice, and in some 
instances once every two or three 
months. In many field areas we are 
over the initial suspicious period - 
in the relationship, and we are being 
invited by the men themselves to 
retum for contacts with them and 
their workmates. 

Group Meetings 

Besides individual contacts, we 
have had some group meetings in 
various areas. In these group meet 
ings we have either been studying 
a particular book or theme, such as 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s The 
Affluent Society, or discussing with 
men in particular areas their specific 
concems in terms of their own jobs. 
The large majority of our time is 
spent attentively listening, carefully 
observing, and speaking out only 
when it is most appropriate to the © 
man, or situation in which we find 
ourselves. We are keeping récords 
of what we observe and hear in our 
field contacts. (The quotations at 
the beginning of this article are from 
our records.) 

Occasionally we have week-end 
meetings with small groups of friends 
from our field work. These weekend 
meetings are held at Parishfield 
Community, (near Brighton, Michigan) 
and we have benefited greatly from 
the involvement of the Parishfield — 
staff in these meetings and in our 
work as a whole. Recently we had a 
weekend meeting on the subject “Ts 
There too Much Human Relations in 
Industry ?’’ At another weekend meet- 
ing made up of labor leaders we 


discussed such subjects as: ‘What 


Should be Given Priority in the Local 
and Intemational Budgets as the 
Union continues to Economize?’’; 
“Is Christianity Concemed_ with 
What is Going on in the World?”’ You 
will note that most of the subjects 
are “‘secular’’ in theme, and yet they 
are subjects which deserve serious 
deliberation by Christians and all 
men. 

By no means do we believe that 
we now have the ‘‘know how’”’, but 
through the contacts we have made 
in-the-field we are encouraged that 
we are moving in the right direction 
to discover the mission of the 
Churches for today. 


Parish Association 

To awaken the Churches to the 
task of mission in America today, it 
is of crucial importance that parish 
life be reshaped. The big sprawling 
industrial communities in America 
no longer coincide geographically 
with parishes nor even with civic 
communities. Industrial man’s 
community, culture,,and pattems of 
thought are more and more determined 
for him by his occupation and the 
corporation he works for. In a world 
where science and technology are 
dominant, and job (or function) iden- 
tifies a man, home life and parish 
life are on the periphery. The gulf 
between a man’s job and all that is 
seen, done, talked, and thought in 
the parish church is enormous. There- 
fore, particularly in America, where 
large numbers of people are affiliated 
with the Churches, it is imperative 
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that parish life be reshaped to engage 


men where they are. Two-thirds of a 


man’s wakeful hours are spent on- 


the-job. 

In our obligation to renew parish 
life consistent with the task of in- 
dustrial mission we are providing 
five different services to our Asso- 
ciated Parishes. This division of our 
work takes approximately forty per 
cent of the staff’s time and effort. 


1. A monthly parish visit is made 
by a staff member to three of the four 
Associated Parishes. The visit is 
made on a Sunday and the staff mem- 
ber either preaches or reads the 
service of worship. When he reads 
the service of worship the rector 
preaches. After the service there is 
a meeting of a group of laymen with 
the rector and staff member to dis- 
cuss, in what we call a ‘‘back-fire 
session’’, the sermon preached in the 
moming service. Two questions are 
asked at the back-fire session. ‘‘What 
did the sermon tell me about the 
Christian faith?’’ and ‘‘Did the sermon 
speak clearly to me in terms of my 
daily life and work?” It is in such 
regular sessions with the laity and 
staffs of the Associated Parishes 
that we leam what effect we are 
having on one of the central acts of 
the churches, preaching. Is the 
preaching truly, expressing the new 
insights that the rectors:and Mission 
staff have been working at together? 
After three years we are convinced 
that effective preaching is a slow, 
arduous task deserving the constant 
evaluation of the laity and clergy 
together. Also, this practice has 
alerted both laity and clergy to the 
meaning and importance of preaching. 


2. Each year there is an experimental 
project in each of the parishes under 
the leadership of a member of the 
Mission staff. Again, this project 
attempts to open up in realistic terms 
the meaning of industrial mission for 
both the laity and the clergy of the 
parishes. 

In one parish this past year a group 
of twenty-five laymen have been 
studying the role of the executive in 
the light of Christian thought. In two 


parishes for six to eight months un- 


employment groups, for the neighbor 
hood in which the parish was located 
as well as the unemployed in the 
congregation, shared their very real 
difficulties with representatives from 
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government agencies, political 


parties, labor and management. The. | 
fourth parish did a study and action 


project on the subject ‘‘Christianity 
and Politics’, Each project has a 
stipulated time limit placed on it so 
it does not become self-perpetuating. 
In some few instances, after six or 
eight months with Mission leadership, 
the parish has taken over the re- 
sponsibility for the project. 


3. We act as a resource to the Asso- 
ciated Parishes. In this area of ser 
vice we are called upon, particularly 
by the clergy, for many things. For 
example, recently we were a resource 
to one of the parishes in a weekend 
consultation on the subject of 
“mission”. Attending the meeting 


were representatives from the parish | 
and the three parochial missions of . 


this parish. In this meeting we wrote 
a policy document on the subject 
‘Strategy for Mission Churches”’ 
which will be used as a policy guide 
by the four churches in the year 
ahead. We are a resource to a long- 
range ecumenical study involving 
the Associated Parishes with nine 
other parishes representative of five 
different denominations in the Detroit 
area, The subject of the three-year 
study is ‘‘One Ministry ~— Clergy and 
Laity.’’ Also, we are writing adult 


study material for the parishes. 


4. Twice each year we have a report 
session with the parish vestry or 
council in each of the parishes. At 
each report session we attempt to 
feed back to the leadership in the 
parish what we have learmed in our 
field work. When we feed back to the 
parishes our findings from the field 
it is always our purpose to point up 
what it means for the reshaping of 
parish life. 

5. There is a theological smdy group 
made up of the staffs of all four pa- 


rishes which meets every other Mon- | 


day moming for an hour and a half. 
The purpose of this group is to study 
and discuss, again in tems of re- 
newal of the churches, the works of 
the most thoughtful theologians for 
our new society. This is a serious 
minded group with preparation made 
for each meeting by everyone. After 
almost two years’ study the group 


completed Karl Barth’s fourth volume, 


part one, of the Church Dogmatics.. We 
(Cont’d on Page 8) 


By David F. Summers, 
Executive Secretary 


‘‘Automation’”’ will be the theme 
of the ‘'Founding Convention’’ of the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada 
when it meets in the Regency Tower 
Hotel, Toronto, on February 29. 
Delegates may be sent by local 
groups whether or not affiliated with 
the Council, and any interested per 
sons may attend. Registration of $6 
includes the closing banquet session, 
whose speaker will be Rev. W. R. 
Coleman, Principal of Huron College, 
London. 

Sir Robert Watson Watt, a leader 
in the development of radar and a 
descendant of the father of the steam 
engine, will be a major speaker on 
the convention theme. Policy, organi- 
zation, a proposed constitution, and 
other matters of business will also 
be considered. 

By vote of its executive board, the 
Religion and Labor Council of Amer 
ica will have in attendance as fra- 
temal delegate Kenneth Peterson of 
the IUE. 


First Canadian Conference on 
Uranium and Atomic Energy 


The Government of Ontario called 
the First Canadian Conference on 
Uranium and Atomic Energy which met 
in Toronto January 11-13, 1960. Over 
450 delegates came from all of 
Canada to leam the latest develop- 
ments in the industry. They dis- 
covered that the fast tempo of de- 
-velopment stimulated by military need 
and aided by Government subsidy 
means that today — and for the next 
decade — we can produce much more 
uranium than the world can use. What 
jis to be done about it? Are we to 
forfeit our astronomic investments, 
public and private, and sacrifice our 
productive capacity, or is there some 
stop-gap that can be used before the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy comes 
into its own? Is there some way in 
which research into the economic 
production of electric power from 
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uranium fuel can be speeded up, or 
other use of uranium be found? Are 
there any secondary industries that 
can be located in the new communi- 
ties that have been built to service 
the mines? 

Answers to these questions were 
not forthcoming; but at least the 
nation was made aware of the prob 
lems, including the impending disas- 
ter for modern communities like Elliot 
Lake. There was an honest facing up 
to facts, and an appraisal of future 
possibilities. As feared by United 
Steel Workers representative Larry 


Sefton, there was a tendency to con- 


centrate on future possibilities and 
to soft-pedal the short-term but none- 
theless real problem of the present 
and the immediate future. The Elliot 
Lake Chamber of Commerce was 
another voice advocating a look at 
the actual situation as it affected the 
ordinary man who has built his future 
on rock, rock which is proving to be 
economic sand. The best news 
seemed to be that if one could sur- 
vive until 1970, one could look for a 
rosy future indeed, 

But what happens between 1960 
and 1970? Present contracts may be 
stretched out a few years. The com- 
panies and the Government may do 
a little stock-piling. Nuclear research 
may be expanded. Help might be ex- 
tended to assist miners in relocation 
in mining jobs elsewhere. Training 
programs could be instituted to fit 
men for other occupations. A Miners 
Rehabilitation Fund could be set up 
to provide severance payments and 
retirement income. Pensions could 
be made ‘portable’. Through tech- 
nological advance or through a greater 
export trade new markets may be 
found and collective bargaining could 
be strengthened by public support. 
But even if all of these things were to 
be done there would yet be a problem 
because we could still have more 
uranium to sell than the markets of 
the world can absorb. Here is a 
problem with implications in the 
fields of politics, economics and 


ethics. 
* * * * * 


Several delegates to the above 
Conference spoke to the Executive- 
Secretary of the Religion-Labour 
Council: ‘Excuse me Sir! I hope you 
don’t mind my asking, but, what is 
your concem here?” On being assured 
that the churches were vitally con- 


oe 


cerned with the facts of industry and 
commerce and how these effect com- 
munities and men, these delegates 
expressed joy and satisfaction that 
at least part of the churches were 
concemed. Clergymen from several 
denominations, Protestant and Catho- 
lic were present, and all reported the 
same kind of interview. 


| 
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Are Labour — Management 
Relations Worsening? 


Claude Jodoin, President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, played 
the role of Daniel in the lions’ den 
in addressing the Toronto Board of 
Trade recently, when he urged the 
need now for a better relationship 
and closer understanding between 
management and labour. Increasing 
collective bargaining experience 
should increase mutual understanding 
and respect, he said, but there are 
definite signs that this may not be 
the present development. The Chamber 
of Commerce, of which the Toronto 
Board of Trade is an important part, 
is exerting great pressures on the 
Govemment in Ottawa for legislation 
which labour feels is directed at 
weakening the whole process of 
collective bargaining. 


Labour people have not forgotten 
that laws were used not so many 
years ago — and used in Toronto — 
in an effort to block the simple 
association of workers into trade 
unions. Many labour people feel that 
laws may once again be used to 
deprive workers of their organization. 
“If you think I am exaggerating”’, said 
Mr. Jodoin, ‘‘then I suggest that you 
are not sufficiently aware of the 
suspicion which is firmly entrenched 
in the minds of many workers.’”’ 


Labour, for example, looks with 
very grave suspicion on a form of 
law which would make the trade 
union as a whole liable to legal 
action for the behaviour of a single 
individual member over whom the 
union has no direct contro]. 


“IT am sure that many of you may 
feel our concem is unwarranted. You 
will say that we are not being threat 
ened. Be that as it may, the important 
point at the moment is that this 
feeling does exist and is growing in 
the labour movement.”” 


—— 
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REPORT OF A SEMINARIAN 


“YT wish that the church were in 
the middle of things.’’ In these words 
Victor Reuther, brother of Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, expressed his fear that 
Christians were too little concemed 
with the human problems invelved in 
conflicts between managem=*nt and 
labor. The statement was aade in 
answer to a question as to whether 
the church should not take a middle 
position between these two opposing 
forces. 

On October 9—10, three students 
from Gettysburg Seminary, along with 
thirty-six men from ten other theo- 
logical schools, attended the U.A.W. 
convention in Atlantic City under the 
sponsorship of the Religion and 


Labor Council of America. The pur 


pose of the Seminary Conference was 
to acquaint theological students first- 
hand with the cause of organized 
labor. 

The Judeo-Christian tradition has 
a long history of acquaintance with 
the conditions of labor. Moses herded 
flocks in Midian; Amos was a wood- 
cutter in Tekoa; Jesus knew the 
carpenter’s trade; and Paul was a 
tent-maker. John Wesley preached to 
miners in the open air. K. S. 
Latourette, in AHistory of Christiani- 
ty (p 1162), reports thus concerning 
the origin of the labor movement in 
the British Isles: ‘‘Many of those who 
pioneered in the march towards 
democracy, for the organization of 
trade unions and the Labour Party, 
and for laws to improve the conditions 
of the masseswere eamestChristians, 
products of religious awakenings and 
acting from Christian motives.”’ 

Organized labor presently feels 
that the church has been alienated, 
partially under the influence of such 
publications as Christian Economics, 
from the legitimate claims of the 
workers. The 1959 report of the Com- 
munity Relations Department of the 
U.A.W. states that labor ‘shares 


John Allen Roshon was one of the 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary 
students who attended the RLCA— 
UAW Seminary Conference. He pre- 
pared this account for the seminary’s 
student publication, sending a copy 
to us. We are glad to have this echo 
from the October meeting. 


By John Allen Roshon 
. with organized religion great 
common bonds. We are both committed 
to putting into practice the ethical 
principles of justice, freedom and 
brotherhood. More face-to-face con- 
tact, more extensive exchange of in- 
formation and knowledge of each 
other’s objectives is essential if 
these bonds of understanding and 
respect for the view-points of both 
are to mature and thrive.”’ 

In general the National Council 
of Churches has supported organized 
labor. In 1948 the Federal Council 
declared that the churches “‘. . . have 
been right in giving encouragement 
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to the development of the labor move- 
ment, both as an instrument for the 
securing of greater economic justice 
and as a source of both dignity and 
morale of the workers.’’ The 1959 
Labor Sunday Message of the N.C.C. 
stated that the churches were 
**. . « grateful to God that large num- 
bers in organized labor are also in 
the churches...We urge our churches, 
therefore, to help their members who 
are also union members to grow in 
their understanding of the purpose 
and place which unions properly 
have in today’s world; and to en- 
courage them to participate more ef- 
fectively and responsibly in the life 
and affairs of their unions. Respon- 
sible group action there, as in 
churches or elsewhere, depends upon 
members with an informed and alert 
sense of individual responsibility.’’ 

Efforts are being made to relate 
the organized church to the worker. 
The Presbyterian Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations conducts a summer 
program in which seminarians may 
work in industry while attending 
relevant classes in the evenings. The 
N.C.C. has supported a wider ap- 
plication of federal minimum wage 
laws. 

Some ministers are devoting all 
or part of their effort to labor prob- 
lems. The common conception of 
such a minister is, according to the 
Christian Science Monitor, ‘*. ..a 
pastor retained by an employer to 
counsel workers on their personal 
problems, to keep them from getting 
stirred up over grievances, and to 
mediate disputes when they occur.” 
Such a management orientation has 
served to provoke the distrust of the 


unions, who see the minister in in- 
dustry as a tool of the company. 

One field of labor in which the 
state, the unions, and the church are 
interested is the plight of the migrant 
farm worker. The Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry has 
adopted and begun to enforce mini- 
mum camp regulations. The unions 
are attempting to organize migrant 
labor. The Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches, under the direction of Dr, 
Dwight F. Putman, ministers to seven 
thousand migrants within the state. 

Those who observed the U.A.W. 
convention noticed certain indica- 
tions that the union could easily re- 
place the church for many working- 
men. Union men have a fervor which 
is lacking in unemotional (even anti- 
emotional) churches. The flavor of old 
*‘Gospel’’ hymns is preserved in 
union music, and the timely speeches 
of labor leaders, although measured 
in hours, not minutes, are easier to 
sit through than most sermons. 

Within our church membership we 
are going to have representatives of 
the labor movement, or management, 
or both. Part of our task as, ministers 
is to fearlessly interpret the word of 
God, in the best prophetic tradition, 


to this situation. 


Ohio Pastors at RLCA Dinner 


Seventy-five Ohio Protestant minis- 
ters attended the second annual Reli- 
gion and Labor Dinner held in the 
Columbus Veterans’ Memorial build- 
ing during the Ohio Pastors’ Conven- 
tion on January 25. They heard Co- 
Chairman John G. Ramsey talk about 
the work of religion and labor, about 
the steel strike and his trip to Korea 
to establish industrial missions, and 
received answers to numerous ques- 
tions from the group. Also assisting 
in the program was Lewis McCracken, 
secretary-treasurer of the United 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
America, whose intemational office 
is in Columbus. Rev. Alex Dandar 
of Radnor, Ohio, former field director 
of the RLCA served as toastmaster. 

A display booth with pictures of 
RLCA activities in local councils, 
student conferences, and past Social 
Justice Award dinners made literature 
on religion and labor available to the 
pastors during the convention. 
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Detroit, t. Industrial Mission 


(Cont'd from Page 5) 

then spent four sessions on Paul van 
Buren’s essay titled ‘‘The New Bib- 
lical Theology and the Parish 
Church.’’ We have just begun to study 
Rudolph Bultmann’s book titled T heo- 
logy of the New Testament. 


Associated Rector Speaks 

The following quote from one of 
our associated rectors, the Reverend 
William S. Logan (St. Martin’s Church, 
Detroit), sums up this major division 
of the Mission’s operation: ‘We at 
St. Martin’s believe that our relation- 
ship with the Detroit Industrial Mis- 
sion keeps us both honest. The pre- 
sence of the D.I.M. staff and the work 
they do in preaching and in study 
courses keeps reminding us that if 
our parish is not relevant to Detroit 
life it is not obedient to the Gospel. 
At the same time, I am sure that we 
keep reminding the Detroit Industrial 
Mission that the Church exists in an 
institutional form which they dare not 
write off as a vital force. 

‘'This is a very uncomfortable re- 
lationship because being confronted 
with the truth and being in a genuine 
conversation is, while a rewarding ex- 
perience, nevertheless a very dis- 
turbing one. It is never easy to have 
one’s complacency disturbed, and 
one’s time-honored ways challenged. 
It is not easy to truly listen to a 
point of view which questions every- 
thing you are doing. But the Church is 
an anvil that has wom out many ham- 
mers and I am sure that the Church is 
called to listen to the truth and tell 
whether some new thing be of God. 

““Our association with the Detroit 
Industrial Mission has been a life- 
saving experience for me. It has put 
into concrete form the deep longings 
of my heart to fashion a church and 
preach a Gospel which understands 
and speaks to the conditions of real 
human being in industrial society.’’ 


Toward a Mission Strategy 

Increasingly through the years we 
are asked to share what we are learn- 
ing with both secular and Church 
groups in Michigan and throughout the 
country (also, ovérseas), To meet this 
responsibility we established this 
third division of our work in the fall 
of 1958. This third division takes ap- 
proximately twenty per cent of our 
time and effort. 


We have given considerable time 
to meeting with parish groups in the 
Episcopal diocese of Michigan and 
throughout the Church nationally, and 
on occasion we attend trade associa- 
tion meetings, union conventions and 
conferences. But the major portion of 
our time in this third division of work 
is given to our association with the 
Institute of Advanced Pastoral’ Stud- 
ies (Bloomfield Hills, Michigan), 

Under the creative leadership of 
the Reverend Reuel Howe, the In- 
stitute conducts within each ten-day 
institute session a two-day clinical 
laboratory on the subject ‘‘The Minis- 
try in our New Industrial Society.’’ 
One of these days is spent on a field 
trip into industry, going through a 
large manufacturing facility, meeting 
with managers to discuss their opera- 
tion, and meeting with union represen- 
tatives to understand their function. 
The second day is spent interpreting 
what has been seen and heard on the 
field trip in terms of the ministry and 
mission of the Church. The Mission 
staff acts as a resource to the In- 
stitute for each two-day laboratory. 
Through this now established - re- 
lationship with the Institute we are 
regularly testing the Mission’s find- 
ings and working toward a mission 
strategy with representatives from the 
Churches throughout the country. 

This division of the Mission’s 
operation could become obstructive 
because any new work is immediately 
focused upon by both friends and 
strangers. We continue to tum down 
invitations to speak to various groups 
‘about our work’’ for the fact is that 
we have simply made a beginning. 
“‘to make a thing real, make it local,”’ 
says Bishop Emrich of Michigan, and 
we are committed to the job of mis- 
sion directly with men and women in 
local industry and through parish as- 
sociation. Therefore we intend to re= 
strict this third division of our work 
to a minimum, 


Objectives of Mission 

This article is a description of the 
purpose, operation and objectives of 
the Detroit Industrial Mission. There- 
fore we conclude with a brief defini- 
tion of the two primary objectives of 
the Detroit Industrial Mission. These 
two objectives, the theological and 
sociological, are interrelated and 
dependent on one another. 


First, the theological rk is 
absolutely basic. The quotations at 
the beginning of this article indicate 
the very real fact that on an increas- 
ing scale to men in our new secies 
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‘'God is dead.’’ We shall not retum 


to 
doctrines, but rather our Mission is to 
speak and demonstrate a contem- 
poraneous Christianity which stands 
with men where they are. This means 
a Christianity that is indigenous to 
the thought forms and language of 
our new society. Also, this means 
an honest-to-God digging at what is 
the living reality of Jesus Christ. 


This theological task will not be ac- 


complished by clergy alone or apart 
from the new society, but rather by 
clergy and laity laboring together con- 
sistently and responsibly in the world. 

Second, to begin work on the first 
objective, the Church must take 
seriously our new society. In Canon 
Wickham’s terms, ‘‘The Church needs 
new machinery for engaging the 
‘principalities and powers’ of the 
technological society, notably, the 
structures of the basic industries and 
larger plants of a nation.”’ 

The Church must move outside the 
restrictive walls of our preoccupying 
parish life, and become responsibly 
involved with men where their lives 
are made and broken. Nothing less 
than a radical reshaping of the 
Church’s life and work will accom- 
plish the Mission of the Church for 
our day. This is a costly job. Bishop 
Emrich says, ‘‘Since the Christian 
faith does not bear upon his work and 
guide him in his real problems, the 
average man withdraws into secular 
fellowships where those things in 
which he is interested are discussed. 
The winning again of the ‘lost 
province’ of work, is, therefore, a 
matter of life or slow death to the 
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“A good thing to remember 
is that you can’t save face if 
you lose your head!” oe - 


the old classical dogmas and — 


